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Turkish reading public in the former Russian provinces,
especially the Caucasus.

Typesetting is still done by hand. Although successful
experiments with linotypes have been made for the Turk-
ish language, they are not yet in use in newspaper offices.
In view of the fluctuating circulation, it becomes some-
times very hard to find the desired number of typesetters
(who are relatively well organized). Although Turkey
lacks legislation to protect labor, this organization of
workers has succeeded in compelling employers to pay
indemnities to discharged typesetters, to provide regular
pay when the paper is suspended by the censorship, and
to obtaining help in case of sickness and other emergen-
cies. In 1917, the newspapers had to pay 27 Turkish
pounds ($118.80) weekly for typesetting. In the summer
of 1920, this figure rose to 175 pounds ($140, considering
the Turkish pound worth now actually 80 cents), an in-
crease of 550 per cent in terms of local currency. During
the same period the wages of the journalists employed by
the same papers rose only 200 per cent. The journalists
also had a syndicate, but this did not prove successful.

Valuable results have been accomplished by the Otto-
man Press Association, a body which aims to defend the
rights of the press against the Government, to raise the
moral standard of the press, to maintain comradeship
and tolerance among journalists, to act as an arbitrator
in professional conflicts, and to represent the press as a
whole. It has offices and social rooms on the Avenue of
the Sublime Porte, where most of the newspaper offices
are located.